spur to the contractor to do the work as expeditiously as possible and to keep the labor force and purchase of materials within limits most economical for the owner. To avoid this contingency the cost plus fixed sum form of contract has been used.
A form of contract was introduced in New Orleans in 1914 by George G. Earl to secure some of the special advantages of construction by day labor without abandoning the services of a contractor, which were practically required by local laws. Under it the contractor offers to furnish the labor and "such tools, material or equipment as may be needed," in addition to those supplied by the city, at cost plus a percentage. Non-resident labor, skilled or unskilled, cannot be supplied under such a contract so long as any resident laborers are ready, willing and able to do the work. The city furnishes the inspectors, foremen, timekeepers and pay-roll clerks. It has full supervision over this labor, ' 'including the right to require the contractor to discharge any who are found unsatisfactory in quantity or character of work performed or insubordinate, and the right to fix their maximum rate of compensation, either per task or per diem, for each particular character of work or class of labor." An obvious danger in such a contract is met by the following provision:
"The labor furnished by the Contractor shall at all times consist of the most experienced men available at the rate of pay approved by the Sewerage and Water Board for each character of employment, and so long as any laborer already employed is willing to retain his position at said rate of pay and is satisfactory to the Supervisor furnished by the Board, he shall be retained by the Contractor so long as his services are needed, and inexperienced men or men not heretofore engaged upon work of a similar character, shall only be employed by the Contractor when no men of satisfactory record and experience are available at the rate of compensation offered."
This form of contract was first tried for sewer and water main extensions and services and house drains late in 1914. After extensive advertising but one bid, amounting to $748,579.90, was received for carrying out this work in the usual manner. On the percentage basis just described, five bids were received, ranging from 3.9 to 6.9 per cent. The work of putting in house drains and services is so cut up and the extent of the work on each job is so uncertain in advance of its prosecution, that there are manifest disadvantages in executing it on a unit price basis. The lowest bid on the percentage basis came to $492,487.02, or $256,092.88 less than the only bid under the usual system.